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Thousand  "boxes 
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.  50,852 
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36,500 
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13,400 
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1952 
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J  anuary ,  .o,,«»,,oc«.ce 

\  ■  \   February. ...  o 


Million  TDOunds 
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8,671 
8,3^9 


8,960 
8,527 


8,8^7 
8,700 


Millions 


-4,233 
4,704 


5.070 
5»17.^ 


5,408 
5,715 


Jan.-Fe.-b.:  Inclo,.  


17,020 


17,487 


17,547 


8,937 


10,243 


1"!  00 


\j  'Reason  "begins  v;ith  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shov/n  and  ends  v/ith  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  following  year^ 
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GEIIEEAL  CHOP  ESPORT,  AS  01  MAECH  1,  1952 

Progress  of  Glaring  work  and  Te~etativs  development  has  "been  generally  satisfac- 
tory and  is  advanced  in  some  areas.    Weather  was  milder  than  usual  d^iring  most  of 
February,  "b^ut  March  "came  in  like  a  lion"  to  check  unusually  e8.rly  development  of 
v/inter  grains.     Rain  or  snow  fell  in  virtually  all  the  country,  with  temoorary 
relief  to  the  dry  Soutbrest,     Soil  moisture  ranges  from  temporarily  adequate  in  the 
Southwest  to  excessive  in  some  sections,  as  v/ater  from  the  snov;  that  melted  during 
Petrua-ry  v/as  alDGor'oed  "by  generally  unfrozen  soils.     Irrigation  v/ater  supplies  premise 
to  ce  hetter  than  usual  generally,     V/inter  wheat  has  lorospered  thus  far  and  appears 
to  have  suffered  little  winter  kill.     The  March  cold  wave  affected  winter  wheat 
little,  out  checked  or  retarded  spring  seeding  of  grains  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  It 
was  regarded  as  favorable  for  fruit  "because  "bud  development  was  retarded  in  the 
latitude  of  Virginia,  Kansas  and  northward. 

Winter  wheat  survived  Pebrmary  weather  v/ith  little  damage,  "but  still  faces  the 
hazards  of  March,     Snsw  in  early  March  prior  to  the  severe  cold  v/ave,  afforded  cover 
in  most  of  the  northern  wheat  "belt,  "but  much  v/heat  in  eastern  North  Central  Sta.tes 
ic  vulnerable  to  "heaving"  from.  Ma-rch  thaws  and  freezes.     In  the  Pacific  >Torth-'est, 
prospects  vrere  favora'ble  to  excellent.     In  northern  Mountain  areas  snov/cover  v/as 
ample.     The  cold  wave  of  late  Pehriaary  checked  growth  of  v/hea.t  that  had  started  to 
"green  up"  in  Hehraska  and  helped  to  harden  plants  in  Kansas,    A  "million-dollar 
snov/"  fell  in  early  March  in  the  dry  area  from  western  lNFe"braska  and  eastern  Colorado 
southv/ard  across  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,     Eastern  Fevr  Mexico  an.d  the  Texas 
Panhandle  also  received  timely  light  -orecipitation,     ?e"bruary  moisture  permitted 
growth  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  some  grazing,    VJheat  in  this  area,  hov;ever,  still 
depends  uoon  current  precipitation  for  continued  development,  •  Very  little  loss  has 
occurred  to  date,  hut  light  dam.age  is  reported  from  dry  and  blowing  soils  and 
abandonment  is  expected  to  he  hea.vy  in  southeastern  Colorado,     Light  inf ests.tions  of 
gi^eenbugs  are  reported  in  Kansas  and  central  Oklahoma,  and  cutworms  in  Texas  and 
southwestern  Oklahoma,     In  the  South,  fall-sown  grains  are  m-ostly  in  good  condition, 
except  for  heavy  v/inter  kill  of  oats,  esT)ecially  in  late— sov.'n  fields^ 

Mild  v/eather,  especially  during  the  first  two- thirds  of  Pehruary,  prevailed 
in  virtually  all  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country.    Average  temperatures  for 
the  month  vrere  below  normal  hy  2  to  ^  degrees  in  the  Hocky  Mountain  area,  "but  normal 
or  ahove  in  virtually  all  other  areas.    Precipitation  v/as  "belov/  the  Pehruary  norm.al 
in  much  of  the  country,  coming  mostly  in  the  form  of  snovr,  much  of  v/hich  melted  and 
was  ahsor'oed  by  unfrozen  soils.     Snow  v/as  heavy  in  the  extreme  Northeast  and  a 
northwestern  area  embracing  central  Minnesota,  v/estern  North  Dakota,  most  of  South 
Pakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  with  a  hlizzard  centering  in  South  Dakota, 
Pains  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  C-ulf  Coasts,  in  the  lov/er  Mississippi  Valley  and 
East  Texas,  and  in  Oregon,  exceeded  the  February  norm.al.     The  dry  area  in  the  South- 
west received  light,  hut  timely  snow  and  rain  during  Pehruary  .and  early  March,  The 
snov/pack  continued  to  increase  in  the  Rockies,  so  that  much  "better  than  average 
supplies  of  irrigation  v/ater  are  expected  in  all  areas  except  parts  of  Nev/  Mexico, 
Snowcover  on  March  k  was  present  in  the  Northeast  from  western  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  northward,  in  northern  Michigan,  in  northern  parts  of  Illinois^  Missouri,  ■ 
PZansas  and  northward,  and  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  area.. 

Progress  of  sprin?;  v/ork  in  the  South  ranged  from,  slightly  delayed  hy  wet 
fields  in  the  Tennessee  to  Louisiana,  area,  to  advanced  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  hut 
ahout  normal  elsev/here.     Seeding"  of  oats  v;as  mostly  completed  in  Oklahoma,  ahout  a 
third  done  in  Kansas  and  started  in  southern  Illinois,     Little  v^ork  could  he  done  in 
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northerly  areas  because  of snov/cover -or  sbf t ,  wet  fields,  "but  lack. of  frost  in  the 
soil  raised  hopes  of  an  early  spring,.     Loss  of  farm  labor  to  industry  and  the  armed 
forces  is  cau&e  for  much  pessimism  among  farmers  -ind  may  "become  a  factor  in  reducing 
acreages  of  spring-planted  crops,     li-rowth  of  fall-sovm  grains  and  meadows  has 
started,  with  wheat  pastijres  "being  utilized  as  farnorth  as  Fansas.    i^reezing  and 
thawing  had  caused  soine  damage  to  hay  crorjs  and  fall-rown  grains  in  Ohio  and  north- 
eastward.   Isaple  sugaring  was  started  in  Ohio.    Peach  buds  v/ere  ninped  in  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas  and  i4ew  Jersey,  and  were  swelling  to  the  danger  point  in  some  ether 
sections.    Pears  were  in  full  bloom  in  Louisiana, 

Record  crops  of  both  oranges  and  gTBrefruit  of  very  good  quality  are  being 
harvested  in  i'lorida,  as  iraprovement  fcllowed  virtually  ideal  weather  for  citrus  in 
February.    Trees  are  heavy  v-ith  bloom  for  the  1953-53  crop.    For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  orange  production  will  be  about  1  percent  larger  than  last  season  and  nearly 
a  fifth  above  average.    Grapefruit  production,  however,  will  be  about  one-eighth 
less  than  last  season  and  a  fifth  belov;  average.     Larger  quantities  of  both  oranges 
and  grapefruit  than  on  karch  1,  1951  remain  available  for  use  at  this  time.  Pros- 
pects    in  Arizona  and  California  declined  during  H'ebruary,  in  the  latter  areas  be- 
cause of  the  diseases  following  the  unusually  v;et  January.    Prospects  for  outturns 
of  v/inter  truck  crops,  at  6  "oercent  less  than  last  v,rinter  but  3  percent  above 
average,  sho^^red  little  change  during  February.     Cornnsred  with  last  winter,  there 
will  be  le£S  cabba,_,e,  cfirrots  and  lettuce,  but  more  green  peppers,  spinach  and 
tomatoes,  with  relatively  small  tonna-^e  changes  in  other  vegetables.     Truck  crops 
for  harvest  iri  the  spring  season  are  expected  to  be  in  larger  volume  than  last 
spring,  particularly  because  the  spring  onion  acreage  will  be  nearly  up  to  average, 
and  acreages  of  toLiatoes  and  carrots  have  been  increased  materially. 

Farm  poultry  flocks  continued  to  produce  at  a  record  rate  per  hen,  3  percent 
higher  than  in  February  1951.    With  the  nui.'oer  of  layers  3  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  total  egg  production  in  February  tet  a  new  record  for  the.  month,  10 
percent  hi^^^her  than  last  year.    Milk  production  in  February,  largely  because  of  the 
29-day  c^onth,  was  2  percent  larger  tlian  last  February.     Output  per  cov/  on  ^iarch  1 
was  relatively  high,  exceeded  on  that  date  only  m  the  last  two  seasons.     The  mild 
February  weather  in  most  areas  was  a  favorable  factor,  tending  to  offset  the  poor 
quality  of  hay  in  some  areas  and  limited  grazing  in  the  South.     V/estern  range 
pastures  continued  below  average.    Dry,  short  feed  showed  some  improvement  in  tfce 
Southwest  V    Most  northern  areas  vrere  snowcovered  and  ranges  were  open,  in  the  main, 
only  m  the  Great  Plains  portion.     Heavy  su-nplemental  feeding  maintained  livestock 
in  good,  strong  condition,  but  roughage  supiDlies  were  becomiing  depleted  because  of 
the  long  v; inter  feeding  period. 

CI THUS:     Total  orange  production  for  the  1951-52  season  is  estimated  at  117.9 

million  boxes — one  perc(;nt  above  the  1950-51  crop  and  19  percent  above 
average.    An  improvement  in  Florida  prospects  during  February  more  than  offset 
declinef=  in  California,    Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  40,4  million  boxes — 
13  percent  less  than  last  season  and  21  percent  less  than  average,  California 
lemons  are  forecast  at  12.6  million  boxes — 6  percent  less  than  last  season  and  3 
percent  less  tiian  average.    About  72  million  boxes  of  oranges  were  available  for  use 
after  harch  1  this  year  compared  with  about  70  million  boxes  used  after  karch  1 
last  year.    Grapefruit  remaining  on  lisrch  1  amounted  tc  about  22  million  boxes 
compared  with  about  19  million  boxes  utilized  after  karch  1  last  year. 
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In  Florida,  iidld  v/eather  during  February,  v/ith  three  ti  es  normal  rainfall, 
wasvory  favorable  for  citrus  fruits.    Trees  are  blooming  heavily  all  over  the  citrus 
belt.    Recerd  crops  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  being  harvested  and  the" 
quality- is  very  eood.    Florida  oranges  harvested  through  karch  1  totaled  about  37,5 
million  boxes  with  about  21  million  processed  and-  16,5  million  used  fresh.  Valencia 
harvest      was  ^^etting  underway  by  karch  1.     Grapefruit  harvest      amounted  to  17.5 
inillicn  boxes  by  karch  1  v/ith  7,3  million  boxes  processed  and  10,2  million  used 
fresh.    Harvest  of  regular  bloom  tangerines  is  nearly  finished  but  picking  of 
scattered  crops  of  late-bloom  fruit  v/ill  continue  for  several  weeks. 

'Texas  citrus  areas  received  much-needed  rains  the  latter  part  of  February.  ** 
Trees  v/ere  blooiaing  by  karch  1  and  a  fairly  good  set  is  in  prosr^ect,    A  frost  on 
February  27  apparently  did  not  cause  any  a-opreciable  damage. 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  continued  to  decline  during  February  and  crops' are 
estimated  sharply  belov/  last  year  and  below  avera£;e.    l^^avel  oranges  are  all  harvesed 
but  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  Valencias  and  a  third  of  the  grapefruit  have  been 
picked . 

California  v;eather  during  February  was  mostly  favorable  for  citrus  crops. 
Temperatures  did  not  get  low  enough  to  cause  aiDpreciable  damage  and  the  frequent 
rains  werc beneficial.     However,  prospects  for  all  classes  of  citrus  declined  during 
the  month,  mostly  because  of  continued  damage  from  brov/n  rot  and  v/ater  rot  started 
by  the  unusually  v/et  weather  in  January.     Harvest  of  Imvel  oranges  was  completed  in 
Febr^oary  in  the  Central  and  iJorthern  Counties  and  about  one-third  finished  in  the 
Southern  Counties.    Valencias  are  now  forecast  at  27  million  boxes--about  an  eighth 
below  last  season  and  a  tenth  belov.'  average.     Harvest  will  be  underway  in  the 
Central  Counties  b^,-  m.id-karch  but  v/ill  not  start  in  Southern  Counties  until  about 
mid-hay. 

I' JLK  FHGDUCT I Ol\ :    Milk  production  on  United  States  farms  during  February,  estim:ated 

at  8.7  billion  rounds,  v/as  2  percent  above  February  l^^Sl.  While 
total  prcducticn  for  the  iiionth  v/as  ut)  from  a  year  ago,  because  of  the  ■29-day  month, 
daily  output  wa?  down  If  percent.    At  8.7  billion  poiinds,  the  February  1952  output 
was  down  almost  2  percent  from.  January  but  v/as  miore  than  4  percent  above  the  10-year 
(1941-50)  average  output  for  the  month.     Considered  relative  to  population,  February 
miilk  production  at  1.92  pounds  per  capita  per  day  equalled  the  lowest  figure  for 
the  last  15  years. 

Weather  conditions  durin.--  February  in  the  eastern  half  of  tne  country  v/ere 
generally  favorable  for  milk  production,     kild  v;eather  v/ith  above  avera.ge  temper- 
atures prevailed  in  most  sections  east  of  the  Grea.t  Plains.     In  the  Great  Plains 
States  and  in  the  west  wea.ther  was  mostly  moderate  throughout  the  first  half  of 
February  but  colder  weather  the  rest  of  the  month,  particularly  in  the  Rocky 
fountain  States,  held  production  dov/n.    Dairy  feed  supplies  continue  adequate  in 
the  North  Central  and  iJorth  Atlantic  States  with  lovr  quality  rougha<:es  being  fed 
in  some  midwest  areas.     In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions,  pastures 
generally  improved  but  afforded  only  a  little  grazing  during  February.  However, 
some  pasture  feed  helped  extend  very  limited  hay  sup})lies  in  some  local  areas.  In 
the  Western  States,  dairy  stock  are  on  full  supplemental  feed  with  tight  feed 
situations  developing  in  some  areas. 

Production  of  m.ilk  in  crop  ro'oorters'   herds  on  karch  1  was  reported  at 
16.15  pounds  per  cow  in  herd  -  the  third  highest  rate  for  that  date  in 
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over  a  nuarter  century  of  records^     The  current  production  level »  vrhile  fractionally 
helov;  March  1  a  year  ago  and  2  percent  under  the  March  1,  1950  .record  hi;?:h  out^mt 
per  cov/,  is  over  1^5  pounds  a"bove  the  10- -year  average  for  March  1^     In  the  Sast 
llorth  Central  region,  production  per  cow  set  a  nev7  record  high  for  March  1,  with  3 
of  the  States  surpassing  previous  h.ighsc  tne  other  tv/o  having  near  record  rat^s.  In 
all  other  area.s,  production  per  cov/  continued  at  a  high  level  v:ith  6  States  record- 
ing new  highs  for  March  1^     Output  per  cov;  in  crop  reporters^  herds  v;as  ahove 
average  in  all  regions  shov/ing  increases  ranging  from  6  percent  in  the  South  Central 
to  1^  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States^ 

Milk  cov;s  in  production  i^'epresBUCed  G7c-2  percent  of  all  milk  covs  in  crop 
reporters'  herds  on  March  Iq     HMiis  percent  is  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier  and 
slightly  ahove  the  10-year  average  for  that  datCo     By  regions,  there  was  little 
change  -in  the  percent  age  of  cov/s  milked  relative  to  March  1  a  year  ago^  Kov/ever, 
compared  to  average;  the  North  Atlantic  and  Ifest  showed  increases  of  over  2  pier-* 
centage  points,  "I'/hile  other  areas  failed  to  show  significant  changes^,     The  North 
Atlantic  group  of  States  again  had  the  highest  percent  of  cov/s  milked  -  76  percent  — 
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EGG  PPOIUGTION;    Parm  flocks  laid  5,715,000,000  eggs  in  Pehruary  —  10  percent  raor^ 

than  in  Petr^aary  last  year  and  21  percent  atove  the  194l'-50  average^ 
Egg  production  v.'as  at  record  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South 
Central,  where  it  v^as  exceeded  only  "by  the  record  in  Pebruary  1944^     Increases  from 
last  year  were  9  percent  in  the  ¥est  Forth  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  11  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  Forth  Central  and  12  percent  in  the  South  Central 
and  Vrestern  States^    Aggregate  egg  production  for  January  and  Pehruary  was  9  percent 
larger  than  last  year  and  24  percent  ahove  the  average;. 


The  rate  of  egg  production  in  PelDruary  (29  dara)  v/as  15*  1.  e^.gs  per  Iryer,  a 
record  high  for  the  montho  '  This*  compares  vrith  l^oO  in  5"'e"braary  last  3-ear  and  the- 
average  of  12^2  eggs,     The  rat-e^- reached  nev/  high  levels  in  all  parts  o£- 'the  co-ujitry. 
Increases  atove  last  year  were  5  Percent  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  6  percent  in  the 
¥est  ITorth  Central^  South  Atlantic,  and  the  I'est,  10  percent  in  the  East  Torth  . 
Central  and  11  percent  in  the  Sduth  Central  States-, 

The  ITation^s  farm  laying  flock  averaged  373,3l6sOOO  layers  in  I'e'bruary  - —  3 
percent  more  than  in  February  last  year,  "but  2  percent  less  than  the  averageo 
ITumhers  of  layers  were  atove  those  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  were 
at  a  record  level  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  States.     Increases  from  last  year  were  1 
p.ercent  in  the  eapt  ITorth  Central  and  South  Central,  2  percent  in  the  ■.Jest  Forth 
Central,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  West  and  6  percent  in 
the  ITorth  Atlantic  States,     iTumhers  of  layers  on  Inarch  1  v/ere  ll,,^  million  less  than 
on  Fehruarj?-  1,  compared  v/ith  a.  disappearance  of  89?  million  last  year  and  the  average 
disappearance  of  7g.8  million  layers^     On  March  1  there  were  2  percent  more  layers  on 
farms  than  a  year  ago  compared  with  3  percent  more  on  Pe'Druary  1^ 

HE^TS  A!-T3  PULLETS  OF  lAIIHC  ACE  Al^  ECCS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  OF  FAR-IS,  MARCH  1 

Year  *  '^'o  ^^o^'^^h  Forth  ;  South  s  South  l  ^restern  '  ^^i^©^ 
 ■  \  \_  Atlant_ic_:  C£nt_ral_g_C£n_tral_!At].ant_ic_J_CenJbr_^^   2_St^a_tes 

HEITS  AFD  PULLETS  OF  LAYIFC  AGE  OF  FAPi^IS,  MARCH  1 

Thous  ands 

19^1-^50  (AvJ    51,197         75,316    112.325  15,235  73,^63  35,089  382,626 

1951  1/            58,107         72,1/11    101,226  3^j6^2  62,169  35,^3  363*768 

1952  Gl.i^kO          72,936    103,315  35, ^8i^  62,294  37,165  372,634 

■    EG-CS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  OF  FARI'-^IS,  MARCH  1 

Fumlper 

1941-50  (AvJ    53ol  48o2        47c4        •  45,3  44,8        51e5  48,0 

1951  1/  55*1  52o6        54o7         52,.5  49.5        53.9         53«2  • 

1912  56.0  56,2     _  57,.0  i2a  51*4  _  _  15^  i5^1_  _ 

ly  Revised, 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-Fehruary  averaged  34,6  cents  a 
dozen  compared  with  40,5  cents  in  mid-January/,  and  41^^  cents  in  February  195 1» 
Shell  egg  markets  were  irregular  during  Fehruary,    Mid-raonth  prices  declined  to  the 
lowest  level  since  July  1950,     Egg  receipts  vrere  substantially  alDovc  last  year  in 
all  sections  of  the  countryo    Movement  of  eg,;:s  into  stora^2;e  v/as  approximately  S 
times  greater  than  average.     Stocks  in  the  35  cities  increa.sed  515jOOO  cases  during 
the  period  Fehrua-ry  2  to  March  1  as  compared  v/ith  68^000  cases  last  year  and  67,000 
cases  for  the  5-year  average^ 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  25,,  7  cents  a  pound  live  weight  for  chickens  in 
mid-Feoruary ,  compared  with  25©  1  cents  a  month  earlier  and  26,9  cents  a  year  ago<, 
Poultry  markets  during  the  month  were  firm  on  roasters  and  irregular  on  other 
cla.sses.    Prices  on  roasters  v/ere  unchanged  to  6  cents  highero    Farm  paying  prices 
for  "broilers  and  fryers  in  Eastern  and.  Southern  commercial  areas  held  unchanged 
early  in  the  month  "but  closed  the  month  1  to  4-j>  cents  lower© 

Tarkey  prices  averaged  36,1  cents  per  pound  live  vreight,  comT:)ared  .with  34^5 
cents  a  year  earlier.    Markets  were  steady  on  dressed  turkeys  during  Fehruaryo 
Prices  at  Few  York  City  advanced        to  4  cents  on  ice  packed  5  "to  8  pound  turkeys 
and  v;ere  unchanged  to  2  cents  loi^jer  on  dry  packed  turkeyso     Offerings  of  dry  packed 
turkeys  v/ere  more  than  ample. 

The  mid— February  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  for  the  United  States  v;as 
$4,25  per  100  pounds ,. compared  with  $4,26  a  month  earlier  and  $3© 96  a  year  ago. 
The  e,^:g— feed,  chickenr«f eed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  vrere  all  less  favor- 
able than  a  year  ago.     The  egg-feed  price  relationship  v/as  the  least  favorable 
since  records  began  in  1924, 
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Crop 

• 
• 

Produ' 

^tion  l7 

and 

Stat 

;  Average 
e         :  1940-^9 

;  1949 

» 

1 

•  _ 
• 

:  Indicated 
■^'-^         :  1911 

OEJUvTG-ES: 

Thousand  "bo 

California,  all 

.     .  kQ,19G 

111  Q^r\ 

^Ix  ,obO 

45,110  40,800 

ITavels  &  Misc.  Zj 

18,273 

15,030 

14,610  13,800 

Valencias' 

29,923 

(Lf^J  ^  ^ ^ 

30,500  27,000 

Florida,  all 

46,070 

58.500 

67,300             76,000  . 

Early  and  Midseason  3/ 

25,050 

33,600 

36,800              42,000  ■ 
30,500  34,000 

Valencias 

21,020 

24,900 

Texas,  all, 

3.616 

1,760 

2,700  300 

Early  and-  Midseason  zj 

2,260 

1,120 

1,800   ■  200 

Valencias- 

1,356 

640 

900  100 

Arizona,  all 

90^ 

985 

i,iioo  750 

ITavels  and.  Mi  sc.  2/ 

466 

'  535 

650.         350  : 

Valencias" 

439 

400 

750  430 

Louisiana,,  all  2/ 

308 

360 

300  50 

5  States  4y 
Total  Early  and  Midseason  J^J 

_To_tal_Valfenjcias  

TAITGERIITSS; 


99_^096 

46,353" 

52>733 


103,_^65 

5i,:::95 
5". 170 


.I6_^3i0 

547160' 

62_^650. 


117^^900 
'  56,400 
61,500 


4.' 
.5jlOOO. 


_E].orida_ 
All  or9jig( 


5,890 


4^800_ 


 i,000   

4/_  ■  102_j,9l6:  108,465   121j.6l0, 


s  and  tangeri] 


 5„St_a_tei 

OSAPEEHLTITi'  " 
Elorida,  all 
Seedlesfe 
Other 
Texas ,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  a-ll 
Desert  Valleys 

 Oih_er_  

 la_t  e  s.  ^±r_ 

miOlTS: 


122,900 


27,280 

11,730 

15,550 

17,387 

3,29^ 
2,892 

1,155 
10^812_ 


24,200 
11,200 
13,000 
6,400 
3,^0 
2,500 
1,060 
1,440 
'36,500 


-^3,200 
15,860 
17,460 
7,500 
3,150 
C,730 
1,160 
^lj.570 
i^^x580 


36,000 
17,000 
19,000 
'200 
2,000 
2,200 
800 
1^400 


40j_i(O0_ 


California 

Elorida  4/ 


12,993 


11,360 


18' 


260 


13,400 

280 


12,600 

260 


\j  Season  "begins  vdth  the  bloom  of  the  year  shovn  and  ends  T.dth  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
f»llovdng  ye&r.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  0ct#  1  to  Tec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  vMch  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  seme  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity^  unharvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on 
account  of  economic  conditions, 
2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines* 

'Zj  Includes  the  following  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  ( 1,000  boxes);  1949 — 710;  1950—1,100: 
19 51— 1,200,  • 

4/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is 
77  lb,  and  grapefruit  65  lb»  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other 
areas;  in  Elorida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  ta:gerines,  90  lb,  and  gr^efruit  80  lb,| 
California  lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  limes,  80  lb, 
_5/  In  California  and  Arizona.,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous^ 
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ittiiiitiiiKtiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii: 


MILK  PRODUCED  PEfi  MILK  "COW  IN  ESEDS  ICEPT  BY  EEPORTERS  l/ 


fHitiitiniiiiiiMiiiiiKiiiiiiiiMiiiiiit  until 


State      .  : 

March  1 

and       _  : 
Division  : 

Average  .  : 
1S41-50  '  : 

1950  * 

4 

1951  • 

1 

1952 

Pounds 


Me . 
M,E, 

Vt,  ■ 
Mass . 
Conn* ' 

iNi.J. 

Pa^  

l.Ml.  

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

Wi_s .  

E.If.Centjj, 
Minu . 
Iowa 
Mo , 

N.Lak. 
S.Dak. 
Ilehr . 

Eans_^  

W.i^.Cent_ 
Md.  . 
Va. 

W.  Va. 
IJ.C. 

s.c. 

Ga^  

S.Atl.  

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Mi  ss . 
Ark. 
Gkla. 

Tex.  

S.Cent  

Mont , 

Idaho 

Wyo . 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash, 

Qreg, 

Calif .  

We^t_^  

U.S. 


13.5 

'15.6 
'14.6 
'  17.4 
-  17.8 
18.5 
20.7 

15.3 
14.4 
15.9 
18.1 

17_^00 

19.6  ' 

16.4 

10.2 

14.2 

12.5 

14.6 

14_^7_ 

15_^23 
15.9 
11.5 
9.8 
11.3 
1C.3 
.  _8^8_ 
.  11^27 
10.3 
9.7 
8.1 
6.6 
7.4 
10.1 

■  14.2 
17.0 
15.0 
15.1 

17,6 
17.1 

14,3 

18_»  o  

14.57 


15.0 
18.5 
17.2 
19.4 
19.7 

21.9 
23.5 

20^69 

16.6 

15.8 

17.3 

19.7 

18-53 


15.1 

18.0 

17.6 

18.8 

20.1 

22.2 

22.4 

20.0 

50.39 
'l7.3  ' 

15.9 

17.7 

20.5 

20.1 
"18  .90" 

22.2 

18.5 

11.8 

15.4 

13.6 

16.7 

16.1  _ 
'l7.12 

16.9 

14.6 

10.7 

12  „9 

11.3 

_  9.1  - 

_12.82_ 

10.5 

9.9 

8.5 

7.5 

7.7 
10.6 

8.8 

9.03 
14.8 
19.2 
19.1 
17.5 
20.3 
18.5 
15.6 
20.7 

-13.63^ 
16.20 


13.6 

17.4 

17.1 

18.3 

19.5 

20.9 

22.5 

20^5_ 

20^36 

17.3 

16.2 

17.9 

20.4 

20^2_ 

18^97 

21.8 

16.6 

10.8 

16.1 

13.4 

16.8 

14_j.7_ 

16^65 

17.8 

13.7 

10.8 

12.8 

10.8 

12^64 
11.4 
10.4 
8.9 
6.3 
7,3 
11.0 

_9^43 

14.0 

18.7 

15.7 

17.4  • 

19.9 

20.1 

14.9 

22_^0_ 

18^37 

16 . 15 


•  i3 

17.3 

11.9 

15.3 

13,2 

16,3 

15_^B_ 

17^0^ 

18.6 

13.9 

11,3 

12,4 

11.7 

10j:.0_ 
13_^04 
11.2 
11.5 
9.5 
7.8 
8.9 
11.4 
Q 


10^07 

14.7 

18.7 

19.4 

16.9 

18.2 

13.4 

14.4 

lSjL-^^3 
16.48 


ij    Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  'oy  tiie 
dry).     Figures  for  Ncv:  Engl-^nd  States  and  lie v:  Jersey  are 
and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  repor 
important  dairy  States  a,re  not  shov.Ti  separately. 


total  nurater  of  milk  cov:s  (in  milk  or 
based  on  combined  returns  from  crop 
ter's  only.    Averages  for  some  less 
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I  fi  I  Itllll  III  II 1 1 


III  II II  nil  t  mill  fit 


iiit*iii*fi*iiiiiiMttiitfei 


^P^BK^Y  EGG  F^iObUCTICN 


State      iNuir.ber  of  la^rers  on  :       Eggs  per   ££  £2_P^''^L^2.^i  

and       :hand  during__Februar^:      lCO__layers     _:__During  Februar;/  :^  Kcs #-Janjj_c:  Feb, 


3,090 
2  261; 

632 
U,6U8 
*533 
3^opli 
12,lli9 
12,56li 
19^567 
"58;9U5 

""iS.osi 

iB_,7a4 
9;670 
 13,662 

T'iirxn.  "  22,^21 

Iowa  28j05n 

Mo.  17^?US 

N«  Dak,  3,ri65 

Sa  Dak.  7^530 


N.  H. 
Vt. 

Mass, 
R,  I. 

Conno 
M*  Yo 
N,  J. 

Pa^ 

N,__Atl, 

Ohio 
Ind, 
111. 

Kicha 

VJi  S  e 


ThousariQE  Wmnoer 


1.33? 

1^676 

1.673 
1.630 
1,580 
1,560 


2,li7U  1,504 

81i7  1,62U 

l4,6u2  1.610 

5l'.0  1,568 

3,262  1,568 

13,092  l,]i73 

13,39li  1,501 

-20,959  _l,ii78  .1^557 

62,b73  „ll508""  _1^5783 

~l5,F6F  l,li06''  1,592 

16,198  l,ii6U  1,610 

19,230  1,386  1,525 

9,686  l,i450  1,569 

J.3.232  l,a25__,  l^554_ 

__74,2ll  ZQ4j^  ""1,570 

22,?89  1,526 

29j26a  l'5ci 

17,005  1,)4C0 

3,928  1,196 

8,198  l,u56 

11,348  l.i4?2 


Nebr.  10,937  _  ,      _  , 

Kansc  12.155     _  _12,l5U  _llU45 

>i,J\f7  Cento.  102,22^5  ~  _  105.^^8^  ^I^^IC 


Del. 
Md, 

Va* 

Va. 

Nc  C. 

o  n 


9ort 

3,i4.uh 
7,30ii 
3,138 
8,328 
3,UcO 

Ga.  5,911 
Fla.  2,U78 

^^il*.  _  -  I3C,967 
KyT  B,5l4l 

Ala.  5,Uj6 

Miss,  5,159 

Ark,  5,763 

Lao  2,987 

Okla,  7,910 

Texn,  19,158 

^.■"GenT.  67^118^ 


Mont. 

Idaho 
"I'Jyo  c 
Colo. 
N,  Mex. 
Ariz, 
Utah 
Nev« 
V'Jash. 
Greg^ 
Calif._ 
Vest. 


1;T;58 

1,581; 

658 
2,558 

63  li 
561 

17S 
3,912 
2,996 
__18,71;0 

3l;13b 


B8"5  1,232 

3,360  1,310 

7,5U4  1,467 

3,051  1,366 

9,120  1,260 

3,510  1,137 

6,028  1,215 

■2,535  l^iU 

""3^,033  ~1^307" 

"  -5,593  -1^305" 

7,697  1,221 

5,332  1,162 

5,070  1,103 

5,466  1,08]; 

3,007  1,06U 

7,7!i2  l,3l;7 

19,755  l,2l;9 
36^,765  1112^1'" 

1,566  17380" 

1,586  l,5oa 

621;  l,i;00 

2,666  1,283 

828  1,288 

510  1,338 

2,668  1,501 

178  1,361 

li,358  1,607 

3;156  1^571 

^l^^iC5  ^1,375 

jF,ou5  l^u25' 


17621 
1  598 
1,520 

1^393 
1,467 

lj.572 

111®: 

1,398 
1,462 
1,482 

1,218 
1,299 
1^I;56^ 
*"l^82 

1^253 
1,230 
1A86 
1,172 
1,160 

Ill35€ 
1,380 
1,531 
l,i;85 
1,506 
1,389 
l,5iU 
1,462 
1,389 
1,653 
1,630 

l3i;94 

:i-L^a: 


k 
Ik 

19 

179 
189 
289 

I  889 
226 
226 
260 
I4O 
195 

1,0];7 

34TI 
U21 
2U6 
U2 
110 
16| 

176 

I,l02 
ll 

15 
107 

105 
39 
12. 

35 

111 

92 
§3 

62 

32 

107 
239 
763 


MilJ.ions 


H'l^I  III  I-S/130  _  I  371,316  Il^405l  _  Il^5Tl 
1/   Revised  , 


20 
2h 

9 
33 
11 

8 

ho 

2 

h7 

258 

~5ll 
5,173 


5? 

II 
78 

si 

207 
209 
326 

■  "989' 

'  ''2|3" 
261 

293 
152 
206 

lli^5" 

■  m 

120 

176 
_191 
li.633; 

12 
h? 

112 
hh 

123 

78 

37 

'  Il:.98" 

iW 
96 
68 
60 
61; 

35 
119 
288 

851i" 


103 

73 
29 
168 
18 
108 
376 
376 
__58U 
"1^35 

■  i 

520 

290 

_iio5 

"2^121" 

" 

li72 
82 
21U 

323 
_3U2 

3^013: 

21 

85 
20lt 
81 

68 
127 

67 
8II8" 

■  "208" 
160 
109 
100 
105 

201; 
1;';2 


22 

2h 


hO 
h9 
18 
61; 
21 
11; 
81 
h 

 518 

"576  ^I^OHI;"' 
"^7151  10^253" 


9 
1;0 
12 

8 

39 
2 

72 

51 


297 


111 
78 

}^ 
163 

19 
112 

1;25 
1;20 

639 

ll997" 

~  511 
502 

569 

311 

1;19 

J2312 

7?3 
912 

182 

103 

229 

3 

"311^1; 

23 

91 
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